CHAPTER XI
PUBLIC FINANCE
THE central department of finance in England was known
as the Exchequer, and an account of its administration in
the twelfth century is contained in the Dialogus de Scaccario,
written by Richard, bishop of London, great-nephew of
Roger of Salisbury. In its finished shape it consisted
of two separate portions, each with its own staff, and a
distinction must therefore be drawn between the Lower
Exchequer called the Treasury of Receipt, and the Upper
Exchequer or court of account. The Treasury of Receipt
constituted the office where the money was paid and stored.
At its head were nominally the treasurer and chamberlains,
but the actual work was performed by their deputies. The
clerk of the treasurer kept official records of receipts, and
two knights, representing the chamberlains, supervised the
tallies. Different functions were also assigned to the
pesour1 who weighed the silver pennies, the four tellers
who counted them, and the melter who made the assay.
The Upper Exchequer, which audited and controlled the
accounts, consisted of the great officers of the king's house-
hold, who were known as the barons of Exchequer, though
they did not always make an appearance in person but could
act by deputy. The justiciar, who represented the king,
presided over the court and dispensed the patronage. The
chancellor embodied the equitable jurisdiction of the king's
court and sealed the writs2. The treasurer was burdened
with the chief responsibility; he received the sheriff's
accounts and dictated the entries on the pipe rolls. Other
officers concerned in the proceedings of the court, and with
1 Madox, Exchequer (ed. 1711), 197.
* H, Hall, Introduction to the Pipe Rolls (Pipe Roll Society Publications,
vol, iii.), 38,
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